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METROPOLITAN GOVERNMENT 


SEARCH is on for new instrumentalities of govern- 

ment to deal more effectively with the requirements of 
metropolitan areas which extend over a number of polit- 
ically independent communities. Spectacular spreading out 
of big cities into the surrounding countryside—frequently 
across county and state lines as well as municipal boun- 
daries—has created a situation which the affected local 
governments often cannot handle to public satisfaction. 
A Council of State Governments survey, submitted to the 
Governors’ Conference last June, pointed to “the absence 
of general local governmental organizations broad enough 
to cope with metropolitan matters” and to the “lack of 
area-wide governmental jurisdictions that can effectively 
provide and finance services” needed by residents of metro- 
politan communities.! 


NATURE, EXTENT, GROWTH OF METROPOLITAN AREAS 


The Census Bureau defines a “standard metropolitan 
area” as “a county or group of contiguous counties which 
contains at least one city of 50,000 inhabitants or more.” 
Contiguous counties are included if they are socially and 
economically integrated with the central city, and if they 
are primarily places of employment or residence for non- 
agricultural workers. In New England, where the city and 
town are administratively more important than the county, 
metropolitan areas are based on contiguous towns and cities 
having a population density of at least 100 to 150 persons 
per square mile. 


Every one of the 48 states, with six exceptions,? contains 
one or more of the country’s present total of 172 metro- 
politan areas. Twenty-four of the areas extend across state 
lines, and a number include all or parts of more than one 


1 Council of State Governments, The States and the Metropolitan Problem (A Re- 
port to the Governors’ Conference, 1956), p. 17. 


2 Idaho, Montana, Nevada, North Dakota, Vermont, Wyoming. 
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county. More than one-half of the people of the United 
States live in metropolitan areas, and most of the recent 
population growth has taken place there. When the 1950 
census was taken, 56 per cent of the population inhabited 
metropolitan areas. A sample census survey in 1955 indi- 
cated that the ratio had risen by then to 59 per cent. Dur- 
ing the five-year interval the metropolitan population had 
increased by about 11 million and that of other areas by 
only around 300,000.’ 


Growth of metropolitan areas and a rising demand for 
urban services beyond city limits have made for multipli- 
cation of and wide variation in local government units and 
special districts. In 1950, when there were 168 metropol- 
itan areas, they included 16,210 local governments—an 
average of almost 100 units for each area. The New York 
metropolitan area had 1,071 local government units; Chi- 
cago, 960; and Philadelphia, 702. The recent Council of 
State Governments report observed that local governments 
in metropolitan areas presented “‘a bewildering pattern... 
because of their extreme numbers and their frequent terri- 
torial overlapping.” It has been said that in the Cleveland 
metropolitan area, for example, “the proliferation of gov- 


ernmental units . .. has resulted in large sewer pipes 
emptying into small... , six governments responsible for 
the maintenance of four miles of through boulevard, 58 
different fire and police departments in the county, unco- 
ordinated planning, and a myriad of other problems.” 4 


SHORTCOMINGS OF ToODAY’Ss GOVERNMENT MACHINERY 


It is characteristic of rapidly growing metropolitan areas 
that demands for municipal services do not match the re- 
sources available to finance them. Some communities 
within an area may have many requirements and be in an 
impoverished condition, while others have ample financial 
capacity and few needs. The central city usually is obliged 
to furnish services to commuting residents of satellite 
communities without a compensatory tax return.5 


* Comparisons between 1950 and 1955 based on statistics for only the 168 metro- 
politan areas in that category in the earlier year; four areas have attained metro- 
politan status since 1950. 

*Estal E. Sparlin (director, Cleveland Bureau of Governmental Research), “New 
Approaches to Metropolitan Areas,” National Municipal Review, February 1956, p. 80. 

5 “Most of the suburban ‘children’ have grown to full manhood with ample earning 
power, but continue to eat at the family table without making any contribution for 
groceries or maintenance of the old homeplace, and certainly without submitting to 
any parental] authority.”"—Donald R. Grant (Vanderbilt University), ““The Govern- 
ment of Interstate Metropolitan Areas,” Western Political Quarterly, March 1955, p. 97. 
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The splintering of the metropolitan community has arbitrarily 
divided up the tax resources of the area. Generally there is no 
relationship between fiscal capacity and need for governmental 
services. For example, the suburb of industrial workers which 
will be hardest hit by unemployment will have the least ability 
to finance welfare expenditures. Without taxes from industrial 
and commercial properties, most residential areas cannot hope to 
finance an adequate level of services.” 6 


Division of governmental responsibilities among many 
units results in various shortcomings. Transportation in- 
adequacies probably have received the most publicity, but 
there are many others. Shortcomings in sanitation, par- 
ticularly in control of air pollution, are becoming more and 
more serious. Lack of an adequate water supply is an 
annual story in many communities. Civil defense prepa- 
rations have been handicapped in numerous areas. De- 
ficiencies in educational facilities, library services, and law 
enforcement are common. 


The governmental setup in many metropolitan areas 
tends to result, moreover, in insufficient popular partici- 
pation in and control of area government. The suburbanite 
is apt to take little interest in the problems of the city 


where he earns his living, and even conscientious citizens 
cannot be expected to become well informed about the 
activities of a large number of local governments. It has 
been observed that “Public confusion . . . and cynicism 
mount because the time needed to watch over and control 
so many independent governmental operations is so large.” 7 


Governmental inadequacies frequently stem from the fact 
that the political] limits of a metropolis rarely, if ever, coin- 
cide with its economic and social boundaries. As Luther 
Gulick, president of the Institute of Public Administration, 
told a Pittsburgh audience last May: “Local governments 
and other agencies of community action are fractionated 
along the lines of the old boundaries which no longer exist 
except in law, so that no one can think for, serve, or govern 
the entire metropolitan area.” 


INCREASING INTEREST IN NEW FORMS OF GOVERNMENT 


Growing realization that modern requirements have 
made existing governments inadequate has promoted an 


* Betty Tableman (University of Michigan), Governmental Organization in Metro- 
politan Areas (1951), pp. 9-10. 
7 Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 21. 
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intensive search for new instrumentalities of government 
capable of coping with the problems of big-city areas. 
Mayor Robert F. Wagner of New York City presided in 
mid-June at a meeting of officials from neighboring Con- 
necticut, New Jersey, and New York counties and munici- 
palities. The meeting had been called to look into problems 
of the New York metropolitan region and to consider 
establishment of a tri-state organization of some kind.’ 
A steering committee, set up at the initial meeting, met at 
Stamford, Conn., on July 18 and has scheduled another 
session for mid-September at Jersey City. It is planning 
as its first major project a tri-state communications system 
to enable police to detour traffic around congested or emer- 
gency trouble spots in the metropolitan area. 


A four-day conference on metropolitan problems was 
held at Michigan State University in East Lansing late 
last April under sponsorship of the Government Affairs 
Foundation and 19 other organizations. The more than 
200 representatives of government, business, labor, and 
professional societies in attendance discussed ways of im- 
proving metropolitan government and means of effecting 
greater cooperation among organizations and individuals 
concerned with such problems. It was voted to establish 
a continuing national conference to facilitate cooperation 
among interested groups. 


The Cleveland Metropolitan Services Commission, formed 
last November “to study . .. those problems . . . which 
necessarily transcend municipal boundaries and to examine 
the various methods by which . . . [they] may best be 
solved,” has initiated an extensive research program in 
the greater Cleveland area. A survey of the St. Louis area, 
sponsored by two local universities, also is getting under 
way. A county home rule commission which is examining 
problems of the Houston area is to submit its recommenda- 
tions to the Texas legislature next year. 


Study committees have been appointed to advise city and 
county governments in the Fresno and Sacramento metro- 
politan areas. A committee of the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County, which last year recommended a 
more unified government for that region, is continuing to 


* Wagner had first proposed formation of a tri-state commission, ‘“‘with broad policy- 
formulating powers to find the answers for the pressing problems of the New York 
metropolitan area,”’ at the annual congress of the American Municipal Association 
held at Miami last November. 
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survey local problems. In such states as California, Con- 
necticut, Illinois, Ohio, Oregon, and Wisconsin, studies on 
various aspects of metropolitan problems are being carried 
out by committees appointed by the state legislatures. 
Similar research projects have been sponsored by private 
or public groups in Columbia, S. C.; Jackson, Mich.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; Nashville, Tenn.; Saginaw, Mich.; Savannah, 
Ga.; and Toledo, Ohio. Research activities on metropolitan 
problems were initiated last year also by such organizations 
as the American Bar Association, the American Municipal 
Association, and the American Political Science Associa- 
tion, in addition to the Council of State Governments. 


Ways to Unify Government in Expanding Areas 


ATTEMPTS to remedy governmental shortcomings in 
metropolitan areas have been impeded by conflicts between 
neighboring communities, by suburban distrust of the cen- 
tral city, and by general resistance on the part of vested 
interests. In any case, it can be argued convincingly that 
“The exigencies of twentieth century living have outrun an 
eighteenth century governmental structure,” and that solu- 
tion of area-wide problems requires integration of govern- 
ment in metropolitan areas. Sometimes it may be feasible 
to attain that end by reorganizing the existing structure 
of government. In other cases the objective may be best 
achieved by fostering cooperative arrangements among the 
various governmental units. 


ANNEXATION OF TERRITORY; CITY-COUNTY CONSOLIDATION 


The most frequently used method of unifying adminis- 
tration of government functions in metropolitan areas is 
annexation. Absorption of outlying territory by the cen- 
tral city was common before 1900, but from the turn of the 
century until the end of World War II the practice de- 
clined. Since 1945, it has come into wide use again. In the 
past decade about half of all central cities in metropolitan 
areas have annexed territory; the additions have ranged 
in size from a fraction of a square mile to more than 80 
square miles. 


* Tableman, op. cit., p. 10. 
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Annexation has enabled cities to improve deficient serv- 
ices in fringe areas brought under their control. By re- 
ducing the number of public officials and governmental 
units, moreover, it has simplified complex administrative 
structures. As a rule, however, annexation has been bit- 
terly opposed by suburbanites, and in some instances it has 
been fought by residents of an annexing city. The former 
have feared increased taxes, the latter the likelihood of 
heavy capital outlays. A further objection to use of annex- 
ation in tackling the metropolitan problem is that it does 
not offer a lasting solution; cities may soon overflow the 
extended boundaries. Annexation, moreover, is hampered 
by legal restrictions. 


The study that the Council of State Governments made 
for the Governors’ Conference pointed out that intelligent 
use of improved annexation laws could contribute to solu- 
tion of the metropolitan problem, but it noted that such 
laws “usually ... will not solve the . . . problem because 
they operate within a relatively narrow geographical frame- 
work created by prohibitions against absorbing incorpo- 
rated places.” The report pointed out that annexation has 
“not resulted in the transformation of central cities into 
governmental jurisdictions of metropolitan scope.” '° 


A frequently advocated but little used technique applied 
to problems of government in metropolitan areas is city- 
county consolidation, which involves a partial or complete 
merger of city and county governments and assumption 
of most or all county functions by the city. Only a handful 
of city-county combinations have been effected in metro- 
politan areas—Baton Rouge, Boston, New Orleans, New 
York, and Philadelphia—and most of them were carried 
out many years ago. The sole consolidation of recent years 
was that of Baton Rouge and East Baton Rouge Parish 
(County) in 1948. Many other attempts at consolidation 
have failed to win necessary legislative approval. 


City-county consolidation has the virtue of eliminating 
duplication of services and consequently of saving money, 
but it has shortcomings. Consolidation proposals almost 
always have been limited, for constitutional, political or 
other reasons, to a single county. Such a restriction makes 
city-county combination an inadequate solution for the 


” Council of State Governments, op. cit., pp. 52, 29. 
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large number of metropolitan areas that encompass more 
than one county. Unless county boundaries conform to 


the limits of a metropolitan area, regional problems remain 
unsolved.!! 


COOPERATIVE ARRANGEMENTS AMONG MUNICIPALITIES 


The least drastic, and therefore often most feasible, 
means of coping with metropolitan area problems is to 
resort to one or another of various types of local govern- 
ment cooperation. Such intergovernmental arrangements 
may involve allocation of one or more municipal functions 
to a county, which then provides the services to all the local 
communities in the county. Under other arrangements a 
central city may sell certain services to nearby areas beyond 
its political jurisdiction. In some cases there may be joint 
ownership, financing, or operation of a public activity by 
two or more local governments. Types of intergovern- 
mental cooperation range all the way from informal agree- 
ments to formal contracts requiring administrative organ- 
izations. 


Municipal duties often assumed by a county include pro- 
vision of services in the fields of property assessment and 


tax collection, public health, and sewage disposal. Services 
sold by a central city to surrounding areas cover water 
supply, fire protection, and police radio communication. 
Joint undertakings—by a city and county or by two or 
more municipalities—have included construction of bridges 
and airports, maintenance of hospitals, and sponsorship of 
recreation programs.'2 Arrangements of this kind have 
been made in almost every metropolitan area. County 
assumption of municipal functions has been particularly 
common in California, sales of services by central cities 
in the Midwest, and joint projects in the South. 


Because such cooperative arrangements entail a mini- 
mum of change in existing governmental relationships, 
they have encountered little resistance and are being em- 
ployed more and more. Some students of public adminis- 


1 The opposite of city-county consolidation, city-county separation, in which a city 
usually is granted additional territory and then detached from the county, has re- 
ceived little support during the present century as a solution for metropolitan area 
problems. Exceptions occur in Virginia, where the central cities of several metro- 
politan areas have been separated from their counties, but in that state separation is 
automatically available to any city that reaches a population of 5,000. The govern- 
ments of Baltimore, Denver, St. Louis, and San Francisco are the result of separa- 
tions, all of which took place before 1902. 


12 The categories are not mutually exclusive. Fire protection may be a joint under- 
taking, sewage disposa! a service sold by the central city, etc. 
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tration, however, look with disfavor upon such techniques 
as following a limited, piecemeal approach to the general 
metropolitan problem. Meeting particular needs in that 
way, they contend, tends to make a more comprehensive 
solution seem unnecessary and therefore delays action that 
ultimately will have to be taken. 


Use or LIMITED-PURPOSE METROPOLITAN DISTRICTS 


Some needs of metropolitan areas have been cared for, 
especially during the past decade, by establishing special 
governmental districts. Metropolitan special districts are 
units of government in the form of public corporations 
that provide one or more services within a specified terri- 
tory. The special districts of greatest interest to those 
interested in solution of metropolitan area problems are 
those that supply various services in such an area and are 
independent units of government.'* Most metropolitan 
districts are limited to a single function, but some have 
several related functions. Transportation, sewage dis- 
posal, water supply, parks, and housing are the most fre- 
quent areas of activity. 


Metropolitan special districts may be established by state 
law, local ordinance, or court action. They are adminis- 
tered by appointed or, in some cases, elected boards. Cer- 
tain districts have limited taxing powers; a large number 


float long-term bonds; most are financially dependent in 
the main on sales, service charges, rents, or tolls. 


First established on a metropolitan scale in the Phila- 
delphia region in 1790, for purposes of prison adminis- 
tration, special districts have been set up with increasing 
frequency since World War I and particularly since World 
War II. They are now found in more than one-fourth of 
all big-city areas and are especially numerous in states, 
such as California, Illinois, Ohio, and Texas, which have 
experienced rapid metropolitan growth. 


Various reasons have been given for the growing utili- 
zation of special districts. They are “expedient short-term 
solutions.” 14 They require a type of legal authorization— 


18 There are also districts within metropolitan areas which serve only a part of the 
area and do not have administrative or fiscal autonomy. The total of nearly 2,600 
special districts of all kinds in metropolitan areas includes only about 75 independent 
metropolitan districts. 


4% Tableman, op. cit., p. 56. 
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usually only a state law rather than a constitutional amend- 
ment—which is relatively easy to put through. They can 
be “sold” to citizens and officials who would balk at changes 
which would eliminate or disrupt local governments. They 
are turned to on some occasions because all other means 
of meeting area-wide needs have been rejected or have 
proved inadequate. 


Experts at the National Conference on Metropolitan 
Problems held at East Lansing, Mich., in April were of 
opinion that special districts were “demonstrably useful in 
meeting urgent service needs,” but that establishment of 
a variety of such agencies in one area “increases the num- 
ber of units of government, complicates the problem of 
achieving coordinated action, and . . . [heightens] the 
difficulty of maintaining effective popular control.” 


The report by the Council of State Governments con- 
ceded that special districts were “the closest approxima- 
tions to jurisdictions of metropolitan scope and powers. . 
in operation.” It noted, however, that no districts were 
“individually undertaking many diversified functions.” 
They were “separately dealing with only a portion of the 
total metropolitan problem” and thus were “limited gov- 


ernments that are metropolitan mainly in territorial 
extent.” 16 


Proposals for Metropolitan Government 


WHAT is needed in metropolitan areas, most students of 
public administration say, is a general government with 
jurisdiction over enough territory and with sufficient power 
to handle area-wide problems effectively. Authorities rec- 
ognize that it may not be possible, or necessary, to con- 
centrate all power in the hands of a single area-wide 
government. Attendants at the East Lansing conference 


% Victor Jones and John E. Bebout, ‘‘Meeting of Minds, Ideas” (report on the find- 
ings of the National Conference on Metropolitan Problems), National Municipal 
Review, June 1956, p. 272. 

% Council of State Governments, op. cit., pp. 121-122. A recent report to the New 
York State Chamber of Commerce by its Committee on City Affairs noted that even 
the powerful Port of New York Authority was concerned only with certain phases of 
the metropolitan problem. The committee said that such “regional approaches to 
regional problems” were “important . .. but fragmentary.’’—‘‘Metropolitan Solutions 
for Metropolitan Problems,” Monthly Bulletin of New York Chamber of Commerce, 
January 1956, p. 408. 
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agreed that consolidation of all local authority in a metro- 
politan government was “neither a likely nor a desirable 
solution except possibly in new and relatively small or 
emerging metropolitan communities.” They suggested, 
however, that “Serious consideration should . . . be given 
to the development of general metropolitan governments 
. . . [with] limited functions, leaving all other functions 
to existing local units.” ” 


Proponents of metropolitan government assert that no 
one form of governmental organization will be equally sat- 
isfactory for all metropolitan areas. Whatever the type 
chosen, it should have a range of functions broad enough 
to eliminate area-wide service inadequacies. It should have 
power to levy taxes, issue bonds, and assess service charges. 
And it should be so organized as to promote citizen par- 
ticipation and popular control. 


Three forms of government along these lines have found 
favor with political scientists—the urban county, the multi- 
purpose metropolitan district, and the metropolitan fed- 
eration. One special point in their favor is that they do 
not require elimination of the local governments on which 
they are superimposed—an important consideration in view 


of the strong opposition that frequently develops to pro- 
posals for area governments which would displace local 
units. 


DEVELOPMENT OF URBAN COUNTY FORM OF GOVERNMENT 


The widely advocated urban, or metropolitan, county 
type of government is essentially an elaboration of the 
device of transferring certain municipal functions to the 
county government; if the transfer is comprehensive 
enough, it may lead to transformation of the county gov- 
ernment into a metropolitan organ. In that event, the 
county government has to be reorganized and given addi- 
tional powers in order to discharge its expanded respon- 
sibilities. The urban county idea has gained popularity 
because the boundaries of metropolitan areas frequently 
follow county lines. 


Action looking to urban county government is under 
way in Dade County (Miami), Fla., and Allegheny County 
(Pittsburgh), Pa. Dade County citizens are to vote in 


7 Victor Jones and John E. Bebout, “Meeting of Minds, Ideas,” National Municipal 
Review, June 1956, p. 272. 
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November on an urban county charter now in preparation. 
At the same election, all Florida voters will pass on a con- 
stitutional amendment, approved by the state legislature 
in June 1955, to give Dade County home rule powers; the 
charter can go into effect only if the amendment is adopted. 


Adoption of an urban county charter for Allegheny 
County must await approval of a constitutional amend- 
ment by the Pennsylvania legislature in 1957 and 1959 and 
by the voters in 1959. The movement toward an urban 
county form of government in the Pittsburgh area grew 
out of the activities of a metropolitan study commission 
created by the state legislature in 1951. The commission 
recommended that the proposed charter respect the auton- 
omy of the nearly 130 municipalities in the county but give 
the county the sole right to collect property taxes. It 
proposed also that the county be granted authority to set 
minimum standards in such fields as sewer construction, 
and authority to enforce integration of the area’s water 
supply systems. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF MULTIPURPOSE SPECIAL DISTRICTS 


According to some experts, special districts empowered 
to perform numerous functions offer significant possibilities 
for metropolitan areas. The National Conference on Met- 
ropolitan Problems, while holding that reliance on special 
districts was not a final solution, concluded that develop- 
ment of multipurpose metropolitan districts to meet needs 
for area-wide services “might lead ultimately to the estab- 
lishment of a general government carrying on a limited 
number of metropolitan functions.” 


Transformation of a special district into a general area- 
wide government would not be possible in the case of met- 
ropolitan regions which cross state lines, for no munici- 
pality can be partly in one state and partly in another 
state. In fact, none of the proposals which call for exten- 
sion of the political jurisdiction of a central government 
over an entire metropolitan area could be applied in the 24 
interstate areas. Those districts must look for relief to 
cooperative arrangements or to special districts which do 
not exercise political powers. 


At present only the Port of New York Authority and the 
Bi-State Development District in the St. Louis area are said 
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INTERSTATE METROPOLITAN AREAS 
States No. of 1950 

Metropolitan area involved* counties population 
New York-N.E. New Jersey N.Y., N.J. 17 12,911,994 
Chicago Ill., Ind. 5,495,364 
Philadelphia Pa., N.J. 3,671,048 
St. Louis Mo., Il. 1,681,281 
Washington ; . D.C., Md., Va. 1,464,089 
Cincinnati Ohio, Ky. 904,402 
Kansas City, Mo. Mo., Kan. 814,357 
Providence R.I., Mass. 737,203 
Portland, Ore. ‘ __Ore., Wash. 704,829 
Louisville iaiacensbiatieacalaaias CRS 576,900 
Youngstown Ohio, Pa. 528,498 
Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton Pa., N.J. 437,824 
Springfield-Holyoke Mass., Conn. 407,255 
Omaha : Neb., Ia. 366,395 
Wheeling-Steubenville W.Va., Ohio 354,092 
Wilmington, Del. Del., N.J. 268,387 
Duluth-Superior Minn., Wis. 252,777 
Chattanooga Tenn., Ga. 246,453 
Huntington-Ashland W.Va., Ky., Ohio 245,795 
Davenport-Rock Island-Moline Ia., Til. 234,256 
Evansville ; Ind., Ky. 191,137 
Columbus, Ga. Ga., Ala. 170,541 
Augusta, Ga. Ga., S.C. 162,013 
Fall River Mass., R.I. 137,298 
*State containing central city, or more populous city where there are 
two central cities, is listed first. 

Source: Adapted from Council of State Governments, The States 


and the Metropolitan Problem (A Report to the Governors’ 
Conference, 1956), p. 14. 


Dp Sr VE WNNAWW WOHWRAL ORR OD 


to have features approaching those of an interstate multi- 
purpose unit. “With the exception of ... [those two 
agencies], no really ambitious program of attacking 


interstate metropolitan problems has been brought into 
existence.” 18 


The Port of New York Authority, created in 1921 by a 
compact between New Jersey and New York, has juris- 
diction over certain transportation affairs in a 1,500-square- 
mile area. Since its establishment, the authority has taken 
on a substantial number of functions, and it now provides 
more services than any other metropolitan special district. 
Its current functions include planning, construction, oper- 
ation, and maintenance of airport and seaport facilities; 


% Donald R. Grant, “The Government of Interstate Metropolitan Areas,” Western 
Political Quarterly, March 1955, pp. 102-104. 
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railroad freight, truck, grain, and bus terminals; and bridges 
and tunnels. The authority is governed by 12 commission- 
ers, six appointed by the governor of each state. To finance 
its projects it issues bonds, charges tolls, rents, and service 
fees, and obtains financial aid from the federal govern- 


ment as well as from both states. It does not have taxing 
powers. 


The Bi-State Development District was created by a com- 
pact between Illinois and Missouri ratified in 1950. Cover- 
ing an area of nearly 3,000 square miles, the agency is 
authorized to plan, build, and operate bridges, tunnels, air- 
ports, and terminals. It is responsible also for planning, 
and establishing policies for, sewage and drainage projects, 
street and highway coordination, and recreation facilities. 
The planning functions of the New York agency, on the 
other hand, are limited to the transportation field. 


ORGANIZATION OF OVERALL METROPOLITAN FEDERATION 


The federation approach to solution of area-wide problems 
requires creation of a new organ of government with gen- 
eral jurisdiction over a metropolitan region; governmental 
functions are divided between it and the existing munici- 


palities. The new metropolitan government takes on func- 
tions affecting the whole area, and the municipal govern- 
ments are limited to those concerning local affairs. Some 
plans for municipal federation enumerate the powers of 
the metropolitan government and reserve all other powers 
to the local governments; other plans are based on the 
reverse arrangement; still others enumerate the duties of 
both central and local governments. 


Federation never has been instituted in a metropolitan 
area in the United States, although several attempts to 
push that form of government have been made in this 
country. A Massachusetts commission recommended fed- 
eration for the Boston area as far back as 1896, but the 
legislature failed to pass a bill authorizing a referendum on 
the plan. Voters of the Oakland, Cal., area rejected a 
federation charter in the early 1920s, and the electorate of 
Allegheny County, Pa., turned down a federation proposal 
in 1929. The following year a proposed constitutional 
amendment authorizing a federation charter for the St. 
Louis area was defeated in a state election. Other moves 
toward metropolitan federation were made without success 
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in Boston in 1931, in San Francisco during the 1930s, and 
in Miami in 1948. 


Miami came fairly close to obtaining a federation gov- 
ernment last year. A Public Administration Service survey 
of the 26 municipal governments in Dade County and of 
the county government “led to the conclusion that the 
existing county was neither suitably organized nor suitably 
clothed with self-governing authority to function in the 
role that is called for.” It was therefore recommended 
that the functions, authorities, duties, and responsibilities 
assigned by the state constitution and laws to the Board 
of County Commissioners and other county agencies and 
Officials “be transferred to and vested in the new metropoli- 
tan Miami government.” 9 


An amendment to the Florida constitution, proposed in 
the report of the survey, would have authorized the Dade 
County electorate to “establish . . . a municipal corpora- 
tion . . . known as Metropolitan Miami... in the place 
of any or all county or district governments.” Legislative 
authority was to be vested in a board of metropolitan com- 
missioners composed of a president and ten members.”° 
When the proposed amendment came before the legislature, 
it was altered to provide that the Board of County Com- 
missioners continue as the governing body. If approved 
in that form in the November referendum, it will serve as 
the enabling authority for the proposed urban county gov- 
ernment in the Miami area. 


Federation requires extensive governmental reorganiza- 
tion on the local level, amendment of the state constitution, 
and acceptance by the voters of the communities concerned. 
In the meantime, it probably will be necessary to settle 
conflicts over division of functions between the metropoli- 
tan and the municipal governments and over the composi- 
tion of the metropolitan governing body. 


Federation nevertheless is thought to offer a promising 
compromise solution for metropolitan areas with numerous 


” Wendell G. Schaeffer (Public Administration Service), “Miami Looks at the 
Problems of Metropolitan Government,” Public Administration Review, Winter 1955, 
pp. 85, 87. 

” The president was to be elected at large by the voters of the entire area; eight 
members were to be elected from eight commissioner districts, and two from the 
municipalities of Miami and Miami Beach. 
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separate municipalities. Although it restricts the powers 
of the local communities, they retain their identities. The 
latter fact has led one observer to suggest that the “best 
bet” for the metropolitan area of the future may be a 
“rather loosely federated government.” 2! 


Metropolitan Government in Toronto Area 


A FEDERATION GOVERNMENT functioning in the 
greater Toronto area since the beginning of 1954 has at- 
tracted wide attention. Toronto is the first large center 
of population which in recent years has been able to “break 
through the blockade of intergovernmental rivalry and 
inertia and put in operation a government that has juris- 
diction over an entire metropolitan area.” 22 Consequently, 
the new government has been the subject of considerable 
study by American municipal officials and political scientists 
interested in the applicability of some of its features to 
metropolitan areas on this side of the border. 


Factors LEADING TO FEDERATION OF 13 MUNICIPALITIES 


After annexing a number of nearby areas early in the 
century, Toronto in 1912 came to the conclusion that bring- 
ing municipal services in those areas up to urban standards 
was too costly an operation; for the next 40 years it 
refused to annex any additional neighboring communities. 
Each of a dozen municipalities that grew up in the metro- 
politan region during that period was concerned chiefly 
with its own affairs, and no overall plan for solving area- 
wide problems was developed. 


Most of the municipalities did not contain enough indus- 
try to produce sufficient tax revenue to finance necessary 
services. Educational and housing needs became acute. 
Water supplies and sewage disposal facilities were inade- 
quate. Welfare services were poorly coordinated. Agree- 
ment could not be reached on location and financing of a 
system of arterial highways. 


“1 Frederick Gutheim, ““The City of the Future,” Challenge, May 1956, p. 18. 


#2 Winston W. Crouch, “Metropolitan Government in Toronto,” Public Administra- 
tion Review, Spring 1954, p. 85. 
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In an attempt to alleviate the ever-worsening situation, 
several of the municipalities put merger schemes before the 
Ontario Municipal Board, a provincial administrative tri- 
bunal which has authority over certain municipal affairs, 
including boundary changes. The plans were capped in 
1950 when Toronto itself advanced a proposal looking to 
ultimate amalgamation of all 13 municipalities. 


After a year and a half of hearings and consideration, the 
board rejected Toronto’s plan but offered a solution of its 
own. It recommended provincial legislation to federate 
the 13 municipalities in the metropolitan area. A bill to 
carry out the recommendation was enacted in April 1953, 
and the federated government became fully operative on 
Jan. 1, 1954. 


CHARACTERISTICS AND POWERS OF THE NEW GOVERNMENT 


The new Municipality of Metropolitan Toronto consists 
of the city of Toronto and the 12 surrounding villages, 
towns, and townships. The metropolitan area government 
thus “overlies the territory of the 13 municipelities but is 
by no means a complete substitute for them.” * All the 
cities, towns, and villages “preserve their identity and 
continue to administer those services which are local in 
nature and at the same time combine together for the 
provision of those services which are metropolitan in nature 
and . . . essential to the whole area.” *4 


The newly created metropolitan corporation is responsible 
for such matters as water supply, sewage disposal, housing, 
arterial highways, transportation, parks, property assess- 
ment, financing of education, various welfare services, and 
overall planning. Among the functions reserved to the 
separate municipalities are supervision of building regula- 
tions, fire protection, provision of most public health serv- 
ices, administration of libraries, and law enforcement.”5 


A metropolitan council composed of either 24 or 25 mem- 
bers,2* 12 from Toronto and one from each of the 12 other 


* Council of State Governments, op. cit., p. 99. 


*%G. Arthur Lascelles (Commissioner of Finance and Treasurer, Municipality of 
Metropolitan Toronto), “Financing Toronto’s New Metropolitan Government,” in Tax 
Institute, Financing Metropolitan Government (1955), pp. 174-175. 


* Amalgamation of local police forces is now in process. 


* The number depends on whether the council selects a chairman from its own 
membership or from outside. 
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municipalities, is the governing body of the metropolitan 
corporation. Toronto’s representatives include the city’s 
mayor and the two controllers and nine aldermen who 
received the most votes in the last preceding municipal 
election. The representatives of the other municipalities 
are their mayors or reeves (council presidents). 


The metropolitan council draws up an annual budget for 
the metropolitan government. Needed revenues are obtained 
mainly from taxes levied on the 13 municipalities in the 
proportion that the assessment rolls of each municipality 
bear to the total for the metropolitan area. Toronto pays 
62 per cent of the total levy, and the smallest of the 
municipalities pays only 0.5 per cent of the total. The 
municipalities collect from their taxpayers the amounts 
required to pay the metropolitan levy and to finance the 
local services for which they are responsible. Taxes are 
assessed only against real property.?’ 


The metropolitan corporation has exclusive authority to 
issue debentures for capital improvements to meet the 
needs of both the metropolitan government and of the 
individual municipalities. Debentures that it issues to 
finance a project in one of the municipalities constitute a 
debt of that city or town to the corporation. Whether the 
debentures are issued for metropolitan or local purposes, 
they are a joint obligation of the corporation and each of 
the municipalities. 


INITIAL REACTIONS TO MUNICIPAL FEDERATION IN TORONTO 


Critics of Toronto’s municipal federation contend that 
the functions assigned to the metropolitan government do 
not include all those generally considered metropolitan in 
nature, notably public health matters. They assert that 
representation on the council is badly out of balance; the 
largest of the suburbs has no more votes than the smallest, 
and there are wide variations in population. Objection has 
been raised also to the fact that the new government does 
not have jurisdiction over territory which may soon become 
part of the metropolitan area, and to the fact that the new 
plan does nothing to help improve the services still en- 
trusted to the individual communities. 


Champions of the new government point out, on the 


*’ Both the metropolitan and municipal governments receive grants, based on popu- 
lation, from the Ontario provincial government. 
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other hand, that pooling the financial resources of all 13 
municipalities enables the federation to borrow money at 
much lower interest rates and thereby not only saves mil- 
lions of dollars but also makes it possible to undertake 
greatly needed capital improvements. Progress already 
made by the metropolitan government in a brief period in 
several of the fields that had posed serious problems, 
especially arterial highways, sewage disposal, and water 
supply, is cited on the credit side. Attention is directed 
to the point that municipal federation facilitates a compre- 
hensive approach to area-wide problems and so promises to 
yield increasingly satisfactory results as time goes on. 
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